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Tur architecture of the middle ages has left us nothing 
greater or more wonderful than the Cathedral of Stras- 
burg. The preceding engraving represents it as seen 
from the west, with its splendid spire, unrivalled in 
beauty as it is in height,—springing up, it may almost 
be said, till it disappears in the clouds. It is impos- 
sible to gaze on the far-ascending column, with its 
tier on tier of sculptured masonry piled in endless 
succession, without feeling the spirit drawn up along 
with it towards a higher world. There, too, it has 
stood unchanged for upwards of five hundred years, 
ooking down upon all things else, constantly in motion 
and passing away, as if it alone, though resting on the 
mutable earth, were not of it, but enduring as the heaven 
it points to. By all its associations it calls us out of and 
away from this present time. It is the representative of 
the future, and it is also the monument of the past,—the 
surviving witness, in its venerable antiquity, of a long 
procession of revolutions and grand events which stir or 
dazzle men now only in the pictures of history. 

The greater portion of the cathedral of Strasburg is 
still older than the spire; and part of it dates almost 
from the dawn of modern civilization. Tradition asserts 
that, before the country was subdued by the Roman 
arms, the Celts worshipped their divinity Esus, the god 
of war, under a tree which grew upon the spot where the 
cathedral now stands. This sacred tree the Romans are 
said to have cut down, and in its stead to have erected a 
temple, where the inhabitants paid their devotions to the 
German Hercules, whom they called Kruzmanna, the 
saine word with the modern German Kriegeman, or 
warrior. ‘The old ecclesiastical chronicles relate that the 
first Christian church built on the spot was erected by 
St. Amand, the first bishop of the Alsatians, about the 
middle of the fourth century. After it had stood a 
hundred years, it was destroyed by Attila and his Huns. 
From the time of the devastations of these barbarians, the 
place remained desolate and unitihabited till it was 
restored, in the commencement of the sixth century, by 
Clovis, king of the Franks, who also rebuilt the church, 
as was the fashion in those times, of wood. It was now 
that Strasburg received its present name, which signifies 
the town of the street, having been called Argentoratum 
by the Romans. 

The present cathedral was begun about the middle of 
the eighth century by the French king, Pepin le Bref, 
and finished by his son and successor, Charlemagne. 
The walls of the choir still remain as they were com- 
pleted by these two monarchs in that remote age. The 
rest of the ancient cathedral was destroyed in the war 
which followed the death of the emperor Otho IIL, in 
the year 1002. Their restoration was commenced in 
1015, by the Bishop Werinhaire, or Wernet, by whom 
the work was continued with great spirit till his death, 
in 1028, above a hundred thousand persons, it is stated, 
having been ali that time employed, numbers of whom 
came from foreign countries. The wages of many of 
them were paid merely in pardons and indulgences. 
After Werner’s death, however, the zeal with which the 
pious undertaking was prosecuted waxed faint, and thie 
body of the church was not completed fill the year 
1275, being a space of two hundred and sixty years 
from the date of its commencement. 

It still, however, wafited the crowning ofnament ard 
distinction of a Christian temple, a towet or spire, That 
addition immediate preparations were made to supply. 
On the 25th of May, 1277, the first stone of the present 
spire was laid by the Bishop Cotirad de Lichtenberg. 
The designer and master-builder wa$ Ervin de Stein- 
bach, who, by this creation of his genius, has shown 
himself to have been one of the greatest architects that 
ever existed. His design, however, as appears from the 
original still preserved in the cathedral, differed from the 
one which has been actually executed, inasmuch as it 
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embraced the erection of two spires, one over each ex- 
tremity of the western facade, whereas only that to the 
north has been erected. Ervin de Steinbach died in 
1318, and was succeeded as master-builder by his son 
John, who superintended the work till his death, in 
1339. ‘The spire was not finished till 1438, having thus 
been the work of a hundred and sixty-one years. The 
architect who brought the work to a conclusion was 
John Hiilz, who survived to enjoy the reputation which 
it brought him till the year 1449. 

Very different accounts have been given of the height 
of the spire of Strasburg Cathedral; some so extra- 
vagant that they have extended it to twice what it ac- 
tually is. According to a work, entitled “ Description 
de la Cathédral de Strasbourg,” printed in that city in 
1817, being an enlarged and corrected edition of a 
former publication, by a writer of the name of Francois 
Miler, the most accurate measurement makes it about 
four hundred and ninety-four feet high, being within 
thirty feet of the height of the largest of the Egyptian 
pyramids. It is said that, in Ervin de Steinbsch's ori- 
ginal design, each of the two towers which he proposed 
to erect is raised a hundred feet beyond this height. 

The single spire which the building possesses rises, 
as has been mentioned, from the northern end of the 
west front, and surmounts one of the three great doors 
by which that fagade is pierced. Besides its unsur- 

elevation, the structure has all the other charac- 
tets of a perfect work. Nothing can be conceived more 
wondesful thai the consummate art by which the archi- 
tect has combined the greatest strength with the most 
admirable lightness and airiness. The masonry does 
not present to the eye a solid mass, but is almost from 
the to the summit a succession of columns and 
atches with openings between, springing up as if, instead 
of being supported by, they grew out of each other. 
The outline of the whole, at the same time, is one of 
faultless beauty, while the ornamental sculpturing 
throughout is so rich and delicate that its appearance 
has been ustially compared to that of lace. ‘ The 
ancient architects,” says the French writer Laugier, 
in his ‘ Essai sur l’Architecture,’ ‘* excelled in the con- 
struction of spires. They seized in a marvellous man- 
ner the spirit of that sort of work, and carried to 
the utmost length ihe artifices upon which it depends. 
They possessed the secret of uniting in their erections 
lightnes and delicacy of workmanship to elegance of 
form; and, avoiding equally the over-attenuated and 
the over-miassive, they attained the precise point in which 
consists the true beauty of this description of building. 
Nothing of this kind is to be compared to the spire of 
the Ca of Strasburg. This superb pyramid is a 
masterpiece of skill, ravishing our senses at once by its 
prodigious elevation, the exactness of its gradual dimi- 
fiution, its pleasing shape, the justness of its proportion, 
and the exqtisite finish of its workmanship. I do not 
believe that =! architect ever produced a work so boldly 
imagined, elicitously conceived, and so admirably 
executed, There is more art and genius in this one 
than in all else that we have most won- 

derful in architecture.” 

The cathedral of Strasburg stands in what is called 
the Place du Déme, which is the highest ground in the 
city ; and a tolerably complete view of the east end may 
be obtained from the square. The surrounding houses 
press rather close upon it in other parts; and indeed the 
north and south sides are hidden for nearly their whole 
length by rows of shops, which were only in the latter 
part of the last century detached from the very walls of 
the sacred édifice. It consists of a nave and choir, 
without a 9% the breadth, however, being enlarged 
at the choir by the contiguity of several chapels dedicated 
to particular saints, and other apartments. The entire 
length of the interior from east to west is about three 
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hundred and fifty-five feet; the breadth of the nave 
one hundred and thirty-two, and its height seventy-two. 
The choir, which is as usual separated from the nave by a 
screen, is also raised about twelve or fifteen feet above it, 
The nave is separated from its side aisles by two rows 
of nine pillars each, which are so massive that the largest 
is seventy-two féet in circumference. The windows which 
range along the north and south walls are filled with 
painted glass ; and over the middle or principal entrance 
in the west end there is what is called a rose window of 
forty-eight feet in diameter, of exquisite richness and 
beauty. ‘The magnificence of the interior of the church 
is further increased by many noble paintings, the pro- 
ductions of some of the greatest of the old masters, which 
eover the walls. 

One of the wonders of this cathedral is its famous 
clock. This surprising piece of mechanism, which when 
perfect excelled every other work of the kind in existence, 
is fixed in an apartment on the south side of the choir. 
Its contriver was Conrad Dasypodius, professor of 
mathematics in the university of Strasburg, and under his 
superintendence it was finished’in the space of about three 
years, having been begun in May, 1571, and completed on 
the 24th of June, 1574. Besides showing the hours, it 
used to exhibit, on a revolving globe, the movements of 
the heavenly bodies throughout the year, with many 
other curious results. Among its other appendages was 
an automaton cock, which had belonged to the old clock 
of the cathedral, made in 1352, and seems, by the ac- 
counts which are given of it, to have been a most in- 
genious piece of mechanism. On the arrival of every 
successive hour, we are told, it fiapped its wings, stretched 
forth its neck, and crowed twice. But being struck with 
lightning in 1625, and again in 1630, it never afier- 
wards could be brought to go through these manceuvres 
except at noon of Sundays and holydays. It is now, 
with every other part of the clock, to use the words of 
the French account we have above referred to, quite 
dumb and dead. 





The Beguine Nuns.—While at Ghent, ill as he was, Gooch 
contrived to visit the Beguinage there, and in one of his 
letters gives an account of the evening service in the 
chapel :—‘* When we entered it was nearly dark ; the only 
lights were a few tall tapers before the altar, and as many at 
the opposite extremity of the chapel, before the organ ; the 
rest of the building was in deep gloom, having no other light 
than what it received from these few and distant tapers, 
There were a few people of the town kneeling on straw chairs 
in the open space before the altar, but the rest of the chapel 
was filled on each side from end to end by the Beguine nuns, 
amounting to several hundreds, all in their dark russet gowns 
and stiff white hoods ; and all in twilight, and deep silence, 
and motionless, and the silence interrupted only by the 
occasional tinkling of a bell, or by a nun starting up with 
outstretched arms in the attitude of the crucifixion, in which 
she remained fixed and silent for many minutes. It was the 
strangest and most unearthly scene I ever beheld.” The 
Beguines, like the Sceurs de Charité, act as nurses to the 
sick poor in the hospitals ; and the best of nurses they make, 
combining more intelligence than can be found among the 
uneducated classes, with a high sense of duty.—Lives of 
British Physicians— Gooch. 

Mental Exercise —By lookirg into physical causes our 
minds are opened and enlarged ; and in this pursuit, whether 
we take or whether we love the game, the chase is certainly 
of service.—Burke. 

Diet of the Corfiots, or inhabitants of Corfu—A Corfiot 
is a very abstemious person, when he eats or drinks at his 
own expense ; but when he feasts at that of a foreigner, he 
is capable of consuming a vast quantity of food beth animal 
and vegetable, together with copious libations of wine. I 
have seen both males and females of the higher orders 
swallow a portion of every dish and every wine within their 
reach, on a Sagpen table Void for two hundred persons; but 
in their own houses their fare is much more simple and 
limited. In the Greek church there are no fewer than four 
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Lents, which occupy one hundred and ninety-one days of the 
year; in some of them even fish is proscribed, and bread 
and vegetables are alone tolerated. The estimate for the 
food of a peasant is about two pounds of Indian corn per day, 
made into coarse bread, and seasoned by a few leeks, wild 
herbs, or cloves of garlic, with a little oil and vinegar, and 
washed down with some water or weak wine, which they 
denominate “vinetto.” On gala days, some caviare or a 
morsel of salt fish adds an additional zest to the meal. On 
this fare the peasant labours a whole day in the fields; he 
rises early, swallows a glass of spirits, eats one-half of his 
provisions at noon, the remainder at the close of the day, 
and he then retires to repose for the night in the same 
ents which he has laboured in. Fish, especially shell- 
sh, are much used in the town. Coffee also is in general 
use among the better orders, and of course luxurious living 
is more common among them; but, generally speaking, the 
Corfiots, of whatever rank, as well as the mass of the Greek 
nation, may be fairly called abstemious in their domestic 
habits. The late Dr. Clarke imbibed a notion, which he 
states with considerable confidence in his travels, (vol. iii., 8vo. 
edition, page 255) viz., that eggs, butter, and milk, were con- 
sidered so unwholesome in Greece, as to be called the three 
poisons; this statement is somewhat overcharged, at least 
as itregards the islands. They are neither unwholesome, 
nor are they generally considered so. Cow's milk is not 
much esteemed, but goat's milk is in very general use, and 
it is very good of its kind: a good deal of butter is made 
from it, and cheese in abundance. Salt butter, imported 
from England, is in very common use among those who can 
afford it; and a manufactory of fresh butter from the milk 
of cows has long existed at St.Salvador. The eggs are par- 
ticularly good, and in universal use by all who can procure 
them. So far are they from being considered unwholesome, 
that Dr. Mordo mentions the use of eggs by convalescents 
as an improvement in the Corflot practice of physic ; and he 
attributes the better state of health of the Corfiots in his 
time, to what it had formerly been, among other things, to 
the more abundant use of milk.—Hennen's Medical 7 opo- 
graphy of the Mediterranean. Wy 


Tortoises—From a document belonging to the archives 
of the cathedral, called the ‘ Bishop's Barn,’ it is well ascer- 
tained that the tortoise at Peterborough must have been 
about two hundred and twenty years old. Bishop Marsh's 
predecessor in the see of Peterborough had remembered 
it above sixty years, and could recognize no visible change. 
He was the seventh bishop who had worn the mitre during 
its sojourn there. If I mistake not, its sustenance and 
abode were provided for in this document. Its shell was 
perfurated, in order to attach it to a tree, &e., to limit its 
ravages among the strawberry borders. The animal had 
its antipathies and predilections. It would eat endive, green 
pease, and even the leek; while it positively rejected aspa- 
ragus, parsley, and spinage. In the early part of the season 
its favourite pabulum (food) was the flowers of the dandelion 
(leontodon taraxacum), of which it would devour ftventy at 
a meal; and lettuce (lactuea sativa), of the latter a good- 
sized one ata time: but if placed between lettuce and the 
flowers of the dandelion, it would forsake the former for the 
latter. It was also partial to the pulp of an orange, which 
it sucked greedily. About the latter end of June, (dis- 
cerning the times and the seasons,) it looked out for fruit, 
when its former choice was forsaken. It ate currants, rasp- 
berries, pears, ap les, peaches, nectarines, &c., the riper the 
better, but would not taste cherries. Of fruits, however, 
the strawberry and gooseberry were the most esteemed : it 
made great havoc among the strawberry borders, and would 
take a pint of gooseberries at intervals. The gardener told 


me it knew him well, the hand that generally fed it, and 
would watch him attentively at the gooseberry-bush, where 
it was sure to take its station while he plucked the fruit. I 


could not get it to take the root of the dandelion, nor, in- 
deed, any root I offered it, as that of the carrot, turnip, 
&c. All animal food was discarded, nor would it take any 
liquid, at least neither milk nor water; and when a leaf 
was moist, it would shake it to expel the adhering wet. 
This animal moved with apparent ease, though pressed by 
a weight of eighteen stone: itself weighed thirteen and a 
half pounds. In cloudy weather it would scoop out a cavity, 
generally in a southern exposure, where it reposed, torpid 
and inactive, until the genial influence of the sun roused it 


from its slumber. When in this state the eyes were closed, 


and the head and neck a little contracted, though not drawn 
282 
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within the shell. Its sense of smelling was so acute, that 
it was roused from its lethargy if any person approached 
even at a distance of twelve feet. About the beginning of 
October, or the latter end of September, it began to immure 
itself, and had for that purpose, for many years, selected a 
particular angle of the garden; it entered in an inclined 
plane, excavating the earth in the manner of the mole ; 
the depth to which it penetrated varied with the character 
of the approaching season, being from one to two feet, ac- 
cording as the winter was mild or severe. It may be added, 
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that for nearly a month prior to this entry into its dormitory, 
it refused all sustenance whatever. The animal emerged 
about the end of April, and remained for at least a fortnight 
before it ventured on taking any species of food. Its skin 
was not perceptibly cold: its respiration, entirely effected 
through the nostrils, was languid. I visited the animal, for 
the last time, on the 9th of June, 1813, during a thunder 
storm; it then jay under the shelter of a cauliflower, and 
appareptly torpid. — Murray's Experimental Researches 
quoted in Sir W. Jardine's Edition of White's Selborne. 





THE CITY OF YORK. 
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[ View of the City of York.] 


York was certainly a Roman, and, in all probability, was 
previously a British town, if so we may call one of those 
collections of huts occupying a cleared-out spot in the 
midst of the woods, which were the only towns our 
island had to boast of when in the possession of its first 
proprietors. ‘The station or settlement, it is most likely, 
derived its name from the river on the banks of which it 
was placed, now the Ouse or Oose, but anciently the 
Oure or Oore, a sound which seems evidently to be 
present in Eb-or-acum, the Latinized form used by the 
Romans. The orac of Eboracum again is no doubt the 
origin of the modern York. 

The Ouse flows through the city of York, the principal 
part of which, however, stands on the left or east bank 
of the river, immediately above its junction with the 
smaller stream called the Foss. Vessels of ninety tons 
burden can still ascend the Ouse as far as York ; but in 
former times that city used to be accounted one of the 
chief marts of foreign commerce in the kingdom. From 
the foundation, however, of the port of Hull by Edward 
I. towards the close of the thirteenth century, the trade 
and commercial importance of York began rapidly to 
decline. 

The latter place, nevertheless, retained for a long time 
after not merely the nominal rank; but the real conse- 
quence, of one of the principal towns in the kingdom. 
York is still the only city in England, except London, 


| 


| 





whose mayor enjoys the title of lord, for which, among 
other reasons, it claims to stand next.in dignity to the 
metropolis, and to be accounted the second city in the 
realm. In the Roman times, however, it may be said to 
have been, more than London, the capital of the island. 
The Roman emperors who visited this country for the 
most part took up their residence at York. Here the 
emperor Severus died in the year 211, after having made 
York his head-quarters during the three or four pre- 
ceding years which he spent in the island. Three re- 
markable mounts, a little west from the city, still bear the 
name of the Hills of Severus: and many other remains 
that have been discovered in later ages attest the Roman 
domination. Afier the establishment of the Saxon Hep- 
tarchy, York became the capital of the kingdom of 
Northumberland. Although, on the arrival of the Nor- 
mans, this district, like the rest of the kingdom, quietly 
submitted in the first instance to the invaders, it was the 
scene on which, soon afterwards, a struggle was made by 
a powerful confederacy of Saxon lords and their retainers 
to regain their independence. This insurrection, how- 
ever, was soon crushed by the activity and energy of the 
conqueror, who, laying siege to York, starved it intoa 
surrender in six months, and then, after his usual 
fashion, erected a fortress in the close neighbourhood of 
the town, to keep it for the future in awe. This was the 
origin of the present castle, situated at the southers 
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extremity of the city, in the angle formed by the conflu- 
ence of the two rivers. At a little distance is a ruin 
called Clifford’s Tower, which was the keep of the old 
castle, and took its name from the Cliffords, whom 
William appointed the first governors of that stronghold. 
In early times parliaments were frequently held at York ; 
and. in 1299, Edward I. even removed the courts of law 
from London to this city, whege they continued to sit 
for seven years. 

The city of York stands in the midst of an extensive 
plain, the largest certainly in Great Britain, if not, as 
has been sometimes asserted, in Europe. Viewed from 
the immediate neighbourhood, the peculiarity which most 
strikes the eye is the ancient wall by which it is encom- 
passed,—supposed to have been built by Edward I., 
about 1280, on the line of the old Roman fortification. 
This wall, which had fallen greatly into decay, never 
having recovered from the damage it sustained when the 
city was besieged by Sir Thomas Fairfax and General 
Lesley, in 1644, has been lately repaired, and a walk is 
now formed along the top of part of it, which is a 
favourite resort of the inhabitants. 

Seen from a greater distance, York presents a crowd 
of pointed spires shooting up from the midst of the 
houses, the indications of those numerous parish churches 
of which it still retains. twenty-three out of forty-two 
which it formerly possessed.. Far above all these, how- 
ever, rise the enormous bulk and lofty towers of the 
Minster, which stands in the north part of the city, and 
to the east of the river. In the opposite quarter is the 
Castle, a largebuilding, erected about the beginning of 
the last century, on the site-of the Conqueror’s Fortress, 
and serving as a prison for criminals and debtors. Be- 
side the County Prison are the County Hall and the 
Courts of Assize.. The other principal public buildings 
are the Mansion House, an elegant structure, erected in 
1725; the Guildhall, which dates from the middle of the 
fifteenth century, and is one of the finest Gothic rooms 
in England, being ninety-six feet;in length by forty-three 
in breadth and twenty-nine and a half in height; the 
Council Chamber, built in 1819; the Assembly Rooms, 
built in 1730; the ‘Theatre, first opened in 1769, and 
thoroughly repaired in 1822 ; together with the County 
Lunatic Asylum, the establishment of the same kind 
belonging to the Society of Friends called the Retreat, 
the County Hospital, the New City Gaol, the New City 
House of Correction, &. ‘The Archbishop of York has 
no house in the city, the onby residence attached to the 
see being the Palace at Bishopsthorpe, which stands on 
the west bank of the Ouse, about three miles farther 
down the river. 

The entire circuit of the walls of York is about three 
miles and three-quarters, being somewhat less than that of 
the walls of the City of London. The space within, how- 
ever, is much less densely occupied by streets and houses 
than it is in London. In 1831 the population was 
25,359, having increased to that amount from 20,787 in 
the preceding ten years. The streets of York used for- 
merly to be for the most part extremely narrow—many 
of the houses being built of wood, and, according to the 
common fashion of that style of architecture, often over- 
hanging the road below with their upper stories. Many 
of these ancient edifices, however, have been taken down 
of late years, and the principal streets widened and other- 
wise improved. Still the city, in almost every part, 
wears a look of other times; and could no more be mis- 
taken for a modern town, notwithstanding the modern 
comforts and elegances that are to be found here and 
there interspersed among the relics of the past, than an 
ancient lady could be mistaken for her grand-daughter 
because she may be attired in a gown or head-dress of 
the same fashion. 

Among the most important of the recent alterations 
and repairs which have taken place in York, are to be 





reckoned those connected with the two rivers on the 
banks of which it stands. The Fors has been changed 
from little better than a stagnant ditch, into a clear and 
ornamental stream; and the navigation of the Ouse, 
which had been long neglected, has also been greatly 
improved since the commencement of the present century 
New bridges have likewise been thrown over both rivers; 
that over the Fors being a single at ch, and that over the 
Ouse consisting of three elliptical arches, of which the 
centre one is seventy-five, and each of the others sixty- 
five feet in span. The old bridge which crossed the 
Fors, was erected about the beginning of the fifteenth 
century p that of the Ouse is supposed to have been built 
at the expense of the Archbishop Walter Grey, about the 
year 1235. It consisted of five pointed arches, as it 
may be seen depicted in “ Drake’s Antiquities of the 
City of York.” The centre arch was supposed to be the 
largest in Europe, with the exception of that of the 
Rialto, at Venice.. A gravelled walk was some years 
ago formed for about a mile along the left bank of the 
river, immediately to the south of the: bridge, which, 
being now shaded with lofty elms, and having become a 
fashionable promenade, is one of the greatest ernaments 
of the city. 

In a description of York, its ancient gates ought not 
to be forgotten. They are four in number, namely, 
Micklegate Bar to the south-west, over the entry from 
London; Walmgate Bar to. the south-east, Monk Bar 
to the north-east, and Bootham Bar to. the north-west, 
facing the great road from Scotland., ‘All these struc- 
tures are at least as old as the thirteenth century ; and 
the inner arch of the Micklegate Bar, which is a portion 
of a circle, has, been supposed to be of the Roman times. 
Besides the four principal gates, there were formerly also 
five posterns, or smaller and more private. entrances ; 
but two of them, the Skeldergate and Castlegate posterns, 
have, within these few years, been taken down. 

The chief glory of this city, however; is its noble 
cathedral, of which we gave .an account in. former 
number. In the possession of this grandest of all our 
ecclesiastical edifices, York, notwithstanding all that it 
has lost, may be: said .still to retain, unimpaired, the 
proudest feature of its ancient importance and splendour 


OLD TRAVELLERS.—MARCO POLO.—No. 2. 
Tue indefatigable Italians pursued their course directly 
to Khoten, another city of great celebrity and trade, 
where very valuable chalcedonies, jaspers, and other 
precious stones were found. ‘Though now far within 
the dominions of the great khan, they were still far 
from having surmounted all their difficulties and dan- 
gers. They had to toil across the great desert of 
Kobi,—called by the Mongul Tartars “ the Hungry 
Desert.” The horrid nature of this immense, barren, 
sandy tract, and the difficulties of crossing it, have 
been sufficiently confirmed by more recent travellers, 
particularly by the accurate John Bell of Antermony, 
who in 1720 traversed another part of it in the suite 
of a Russian ambassador sent by Peter the Great to 
China, but Marco wrote ina superstitious age, and 
taking with too much faith the marvellous relations of 
the ignoraut Tartars, he, crowded the desert with ail 
sorts of imaginary horrors, some of which may be re- 
duced to the natural phenomena of the mirage, whilst 
others—such as the malignant spirits that decoyed the 
travellers from their path, and left them to perish of 
hunger in untrodden solitudes, and that filled the air 
“‘ with the sounds of all kinds of musical instruments, 
and also of drums and the clash of arms,” may be safely 
assigned to the effects of the winds and to fancy. Marco 
does not forget to make proper mention of the inesti- 
mable services of the camel in deserts like these. They 
were thirty days journeying across the Hungry Desert, 
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after which they came to Scha-cheu, or “ the City of the 
Sands,” where they found among the idolatrous popula- 
tion a few Nestorian Christians and Mahometans,—one 
of the many curious proofs afforded by Marco that both 
those religions had penetrated into the most remote re- 
gions of the earth, where Europeans little thought they 
existed, 

From the City of the Sands they travelled to Kan- 
cheu, now considered as being within the boundary of 
China Proper, but then belonging to the very compre- 
hensive district of Tangut. Marco, on his way, describes 
the asbestos, which he found woven into cloth that was 
incombustible like the famous salamander. As this 
curious fossil or earthy mineral was little known at 
the time in the south of Europe, Marco’s description of 
it was held as one of those things for which he had 
drawn on his imagination. That description, however, 
was perfectly veracious and correct. ‘“ The fossil sub- 
stance,” says the honest Venetian, “‘ which is procured 
from the mountains, consists of fibres not unlike those 
of wool. This, after being exposed to the sun to dry, 
is pounded in a brass mortar, and is then washed until 
all the earthy particles are separated. The fibres thus 
cleansed and detached from each other, they then spin 
into thread, and weave into cloth. In order to render 
the texture white, they put it into the fire, and suffer 
it to remain there about an hour; when they draw it 
out uninjured by the flame and become white as snow. 
By the same process they afterwards cleanse it when 
it happens to contract spots, no other abstergent 
lotion than .an igneous one being ever applied to it.” 
Marco adds with great simplicity,—“ Of the salamander 
under the form of a serpent, supposed to exist in fire, I 
could never discover any traces in the eastern regions.” 

At the same part of his travels Marco also describes 
the country that produces rhubarb,—a valuable drag 
which had long been known in medicine, though few 
Europeans in those days knew whence it was brought*. 

At Kan-cheu, on the borders of China Proper, the 
travellers were detained a whole year. So long a time 
had elapsed since the father and uncle of Marco had left 
China as Kublai’s ambassadors that they were forgotten ; 
the Khan, moreover, happened to be in a distant part of 
his immense dominions, and for some months heard 
nothing of the detention of his Italian friends on the 
frontiers. As soon, however, as he was informed of that 
circumstance, he commanded that the state mandarins 
should take charge of the Poli, show them all the 
honours due to ambassadors, and forward them to his 
presence, at his expense. At Yen-king, near the spot 
where Peking now stands, the travellers, after a journey 
that had occupied no less time than three years and a 
half, “ were honourably and graciously received, by the 
Grand Khan, in a full assembly of his principal officers.” 
They performed the cotou, or nine prostrations, as they 
are now practised in the Chinese court, and Marco’s 
father and uncle then rising, related, “ in perspicuous 


* Rhubarb, called by the Chinese fa-hoang or “ yellow root,” is 
found in many parts of Tartary and Thibet, but the best grows in 
China Proper near the great wall. We glean the following curious 
particulars from John Bell of Antermony :— 

** It appears that the Monguls never accounted rhubarb worth 
cultivating, but that the world is obliged to the marmots for the qnan- 
tities, scattered at random, in many parts of their ceuntry. (He has 
mentioned before, that wherever you see ten or twenty plants of 
rhubarb, you are sure of finding several burrows of marmots under 
the shade of their broad-sp ng leaves.) For whatever part of 
the ripe seed happens to be blown among the thick grass, can very. 
seldom reach the ground, but must there wither and die; whereas, 
should it fall among the loose earth, thrown up by the marmots, it 
immediately takes root, and preduces a new plant. After digying 
and gathering the rhubarb, the Monguls cut the large roots into 
small pieces, in order to make them dry more readily. In the 
middle of every piece they scoop a hole, through which a cord is 
drawn, in order to suspend them in any convenient place. They 
hang them, for most part, about their tents, and sometimes on the 
horns of their sheep.” 
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language,” all that they "had done since their de- 
parture, and all that had happened to them, the khan 
listening “ with attentive silence.” The letters and 
presents of the pope were next laid before the tolerant 
Tartar conqueror, who, it is said, received with peculiar 
reverence some oil from the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. 
The khan was then struck with the appearance of young 
Marco, whom he had noticed,‘and asked who he was. 
“ Nicolo Polo,” says Marco, who speaks of himself in 
the third person, “ made answer that the youth was his 
son, and the servant of his majesty, when the grand 
khan condescended to take him under his protection, 
and caused him to be immediately enrolled amongst his 
attendants of honour! In consequence of this dis- 
tinguished notice he was held in high estimation and 
respect by all belonging to the court. He learned ina 
short time and adopted the manners of the Tartars, and 
acquired a proficiency in four different languages, which 
he became qualified to read and write." These lan- 
guages probably were the Mongul, Ighur, Manchu- 
Tartar, and Chinese. As soon as he had acquired the 
languages necessary for his functions, he was actively 
employed in affairs of great importance by Kublai, who, 
in the first place, sent him on a mission to Karazan, 
(Khorasan or Kharism,—geographers are not decided 
which,) at the distance of six months’ journey from the 
imperial residence. He acquitted himself with wisdom 
and prudence. 

The favour of the Poli at the court of the Tartar con- 
queror was also increased by Marco’s father and uncle, 
who soon after their arrival suggested the employment 
of catapulte, or battering machines, against Siang-yang- 
fu, an important city where the Cliinese still held out 
against the Tartars, the siege of that place having lasted 
three years. The catapulte were constructed under the 
superintendence of the brothers ; and when employed on 
the walls of Siang-yang-fu, that city soon fell. 

“ Marco, on his part,” again to use his own words, 
“ perceiving that the Grand Khan took a pleasure in 
hearing accounts of whatever was new to him respecting 
the customs and manners of people, and the peculiar 
circumstances of distant countries, endeavoured, where- 
ever he went, to obtain correct information on these 
subjects, and made notes of all he saw and heard, in 
order to gratify the curiosity of his master. In short, 
during seventeen years that he continued in his service, 
he rendered himself so useful, that he was employed on 
confidential missions to every part of the empire and its 
dependencies ; and sometimes also he travelled on his 
own private account, but always with the consent and 
sanctioned by the authority of the Grand Khan. Under 
such circumstances it was that Mareo Pole had the 
opportunity of acquiring a knowledge, either by his own 
observation or what he collected from others, of so many 
things until his time unknown, respecting the eastern 
parts of the world, and which he diligently and regularly 
committed to writing, as in the sequel will appear.” 
This is only a frank and fair exposition of the rare ad- 
vantages that the Venetian traveller enjoyed. 

So high did Marco Polo rise in the estimation and 
favour of the liberal-minded Kublai, who (unlike the 
sovereigns who preceded and followed him on the throne 
of China) readily employed Arabians, Persians, and 
other foreigners, that when a member of one of the 
great tribunals was unable to proceed to the govern- 
ment of a city for which he had been nominated, the 
emperor sent the young Venetian in Iris stead. Marco 
mentions this honourable event of his life in the most 
modest manner, and only incidentally while describing 
the said city, which was Yang-cheu-fa in the province of 
Kiang-nan, a place then of great importance, having 
twenty-seven towns under its jurisdiction. These are 
the Venetian’s words, and the only allusion he makes to 
the subject: “ The people are idolaters, and subsist by 
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trade and manual arts. They manufacture arms and all 
sorts of warlike accoutrements, in consequence of which 
many troops are stationed in this part of the country. 
The city is the place of residence of one of the twelve 
nobles before spoken of, who are appointed by his 
majesty to the government of the provinces; and in the 
roomn of one of these, Marco Polo, by.special order of 
his majesty, acted as governor of this city during the 
space of three years.” Our readers must be reminded 
that, by a fundamental law of the eimpire, no viceroy or 
governor can retain the government of one place for a 
longer period than three years. 

hough loaded with honouts and enriched, the Poli, 
after seventeen years’ residence in China, were forcibly 
moved by the natural desire of revisiting their native 
country. Their protector Kublai was now stricken with 
years and infirmities ;—his death might leave them ex- 
posed to a less liberal and less unprejudiced successor ; 
and Marco’s father and uncle were themselves far 
advanced in age, and might well feel an ardent longing 
to leave their mortal remains in the beautiful city of the 
Adriatic which had given them bitth. They spoke to 
the venerable emperor, whose answer was negative, and 
decided, and not unmixed with reproach. “ If they 
wanted more wealth,” said he, “‘ he was ready to gra- 
tify them to the utmost extent of their wishes; but with 
the subject of their request he could not comply.” 

The Venetians had no hopes of conquering Kublai’s 
pertinacity, when the following curious circumstance 
came to their aid :— 

Arghun, a Mogul Tartar prince, who ruled in Persia, 
and who was the grand nephew of the emperor Kublai, 
lost his principal wife, who was alsé of the imperial 
stock. To replace her, he sent an embassy to China to 
solicit Kublai for another princess of their own common 
lineage. Kublai readily consented, and selected from 


his numerous grand-children «a beautiful girl who had 


attained her seventeenth year. The betrothed queen set 
out with the ambussadors and a splendid retinue, for 
Persia; but after travelling several months, (owing to 
fresh wars that had broken out among the Tartars,) the 
turbulent state of sone countries through which they 
had ‘to pass prevented their progress, and they were 
obliged to return to the Chinese capital. 

During the matrimonial negociations, Marco Polo, 
whose passion for travelling increased with his means of 
gratifying it, was absent, on the emperor's business, in 
the Indian Ocean; but he happened to return to China 
with the small fleet under his command just as the 
affianced princess found herself in this uncomfortable 
dilemma. Marco boldly proposed that she should be 
carried to her husband by sea,—an idea that never could 
have struck the Chinese, who were timid navigators, or 
the Tartars, who were altogether ignorant of navigation. 
He described, from his own recent experience, the 
India Ocean—which was. deemed so perilous—as safe 
and easily navigable. The ambassadors from Persia, 
who had now been three years on their mission, were as 
anxious to return to theif native country as the Poli were 
to return to Venice, and mo sooner had Marco’s obser- 
vations reached their ears than they sought a conference 
with him. His representations dissipated all their 
doubts, and, it appears, the fears of the princess. He 
engaged he would carry them to the Persian Gulf at 
much less risk, expense, and in less time, than the over- 
land journey would cost them. But nothing could be 
done without the emperor’s permission. 

“ Should his Majesty,” says Marco, “ incline to give 
his consent, the ambassadors were then to urge him to 
suffer the three Europeans (the Poli), as being all persons 
well skilled in the practice of navigation, to accompany 
them, until they should reach the territory of King Ar- 
ghun. The Grand Khan, upoa receiving this applica- 
tion, showed by his countenance that it was exceedingly 
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displeasing to him, averse as he was to parting with 
the Venetians. Feeling, nevertheless, that he could not 
with propriety do otherwise than consent, he yielded to 
their entreaty. Had it not been that he found himself 
constrained by the importance and urgency of this pecu- 
liar case, they would never have obtained permission to 
withdraw themselves from his service. He sent for them, 
however, and addressed them with much kindness and 
condescension, assuring them of his regard, and requiring 
from them a promise that, when they should have resided 
some time in Europe, and with their own family, they 
would return to him once more. With this object in 
view he caused them to be furnished with the golden 
tablet (or royal passport), which contained his order for 
their having free and safe conduct through every part 
of his dominions, with the needful supplies for them- 
selves and their attendants. He likewise gave them 
authority to act in the capacity of his ambassadors to 
the Pope, the Kings of France and Spain, and the other 


Christian Princes.” 
[To be continued. ] 





HEMP. 

Hemp is now almost universally cultivated, finding a 
congenial soil in nearly all parts of the world. It isa 
plant of the temperate climates, but it will thrive in very 
cold regions; and although hot countries are not fa- 
vourable to its growth, yet as it is but a short time in 
the ground, it may be cultivated in any place that is 
habitable by man. 

It is grown in Persia, Egypt, and various parts of the 
East Indies ; in Africa, in the United States of America, 
in Canada, and Nova Scotia. Marco Polo mentions 
that hemp and flax, as well as great quantities of cotton, 
were cultivated in his time in the neighbourhood of 
Kashgar in the lesser Bucharia, and in the province of 
Khoten in Chinese Tartary. According to Mr. Clarke 
Abel, in China proper, though the Xing-ma (Sida tilie- 
folia) is preferred for cordage, the Gé ma (Cannabis 
sativa, or hemp) is also cultivated and manufactured 
into ropes. At 'Tung-chow, that distinguished naturalist 
saW the sida aad cannabis growing together, the first 
in long ridges or in fields like the millet, the second in 
small patches. 

Dampier was told that the Spaniards at Leon in 
South America made cordage of hemp, but he saw no 
manufactory. Thunberg, on a journey from the Cape 
of Good Hope into the interior of Africa, found the Hot- 
tentots cultivating hemp (Cannabis sativa). “ This is 
a plant,” says he, “ universally used in this country, 
though for a purpose very different ftom that to which it 
is applied by the industrious Europeans. The Hottentot 
loves nothing so well as tobacco, and with no other 
thing can he be so easily enticed into servitude ; but for 
smoking he finds tobacco not sufficiently strong, and 
therefore mixes it with hemp chopped very fine.” 

Hemp is cultivated in Great Britain and Ireland, but 
not very abundantly. ‘The counties of England in which 
it is principally grown are, Suffolk, Yorkshire, Somerset- 
shire, and the fens of Lincolnshire; in Norfolk and 
Dorsetshire some few hemp grounds are likewise to be 
seen. Hemp is likewise raised in various parts of 
France, Spain, Denmark; and Sweden, in Wallachia 
and Moldavia, and in several of the Italian states; but’ 
with the exception of Italy, which affords a trifling ex- 
port, and of Wallachia and Moldavia that supply the 
Turkish fleet with cordage, none of these countries pro- 
duce it in sufficient abundance for their own consump- 
tion. Among the Italian states the kingdom of Naples 
is very productive of this useful vegetable substance. 

A very considerable quantity is grown in the Terra di 
Lavoro and the districts in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the capital of that kingdom. In 1827 there were 





many fields of immense extent lying a little in the rear 
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of the swampy shore that extends between the mouth of 
the river Volturnus and Cape Misenum, devoted to this 
produce. On account of the very disagreeable effluvia 
proceeding from the hemp while macerating, and from 
an idea that it is obnoxious both to the water and the 
atmosphere, the Neapolitan government has appointed 
the Lago d’Agnano (a small lake beautifully situated, 
about a mile in circumference, and between three and 
four miles from the city of Naples) for this purpose; nor 
are the growers allowed to steep their hemp in any other 
place. Those who happen to raise the plant in thinly 
inhabited places where there is water at hand, as near 
the swampy shore we have mentioned, put it through 
the process of maceration on the spot, but the pro- 
hibition by law extends to all places within a circuit 
of many miles, except the Lago d’Agnano. To reach 
that lake the greater part of the hemp has to pass 
through the city of Naples; and as the cars on which 
‘t is transported are of great magnitude, and many 
streets of the capital are narrow, and all of them 
crowded, the cars are not permitted to enter the town 
until one or two hours after midnight. Every person 
who has resided at Naples during the summer must 
have been made sensible of the very considerable 
quantity of hemp grown in the neighbourhood, by seeing, 
day after day, the long lines of cars laden with it sta- 
tioned at three of the four great avenues to the city 
waiting the appointed hour; and by having his rest 
broken night after night by the rambling noise made by 
these numerous and heavy vehicles as they roll over the 
lava-paved streets of the town towards the grotto. of 
Posilippo and the lake. _ In the long subterranean road 
or tunnel of Posilippo, through which also they must of 
necessity pass, there being no other communication, the 
noise they make is astounding. What with going, and 
returning after the hemp has been macerated, the in- 
habitants of a considerable part of the city of Naples are 
regaled with this nocturnal music for more than two 
months every year. 

‘The grand mart, however, for hemp as an article of 
commerce, is Russia, where it is grown in immense 
quantities and of the best quality. The principal places 
of its cultivation are in the southern and western pro- 
vinces bordering upon Poland, and in the provinces of 
Poland which belong to Russia. .The plant even grows 
wild in. some, parts of Russia. In Siberia and about 
the river Volga it is found flourishing in:natural vigour 
near ‘spots where towns have formerly stood. ‘The, 
Cossack and Tartar women gather it in considerable 
quantities in, autumn, when it has shed _its.seed and 
begins to.die away. It is not, however, collected by 
them for its fibres, but is used, as by some other eastern 
people, as an article of food, for which it is prepared in 
various ways®. =... , ; 

Much anxiety was evinced. some years since in this 
country that we should obtain supplies of hemp from 
our own dependencies, and its cultivation was very 
much encouraged at Canada. The attention of the 
planters being strongly called to it, several samples of 
hemp of Canadian growth were sent home. These were 
placed under the examination of the best judges, by 
whom they were considered defective, rather from the 
faulty mode of preparation than from any ioferiority in 
the material itself. Some was found to be of as great a 
length as the Italian hemp, which is longer than that 
from the Baltic, but the whole was mixed together with- 
out any regard to length or quality. . The Petersburgh 
hemp, on the contrary, is always carefully assorted into 
different classes, which of course obtain very different 
prices in the market, It was supposed that the Cana- 
dian planters: would have readily attained to better 
methods of preparing and assorting, but they have not 
yet been able to compete with the Russian cultivators, 


* Pallas’ Travels, tom. i. p. 356, tom. iii. p. 266. 
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who still exclusively supply our market. At the latter 
end of the last century, in consequence of our extensive 
warfare, the importation of this article into England very 
much increased. For the five years ending with 1776 
the average annual quantity was 246,573 cwt.; in the 
same. number of years ending with 1799 the annua. 
average is found to be more than double that quantity, 
being 573,358 cwt. It is calculated that the sails and 
cordage of a first-rate man-of-war require 180,000 lbs. 
of rough hemp for their construction. During a time 
of peace, therefore, the demand for hemp is much less 
than in a period of war, and accordingly we find that the 
average importation of the last five years is very nearly 
the same as that in 1799; but an average taken after 
the lapse of so many years, if the circumstances of each 
period were perfectly similar as to our foreign relations, 
should show a great increase, in accordance with the 
rapid progress of population and manufactures. 

We learn from the Annals of Agriculture, that in the 
year 1785 the quantity of hemp exported from Peters- 
burgh to England alone, amounted to 353,900 ecwt. ; 
and assuming that it requires five acres of ground to 
produce a ton of hemp, the whole space of ground 
requisite for raising the above quantity would amount 
to 88,475 acres. Since that period it has been much 
more extensively, grown in Russia. We find that in 
1799 abdéut 600,000 cwt. were exported in British ships 
from St. Petersburgh. 





(Common Hemp.—Caunabis sativa. } 
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